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NECZSSITY MAY MAKE U. S. GROW LONGER COTTON. 


Ezypt, one tenth the size of the United States, with cotton fields one 
twenticth as big, car. trist the clephant's tail. Although more than half of the 
world's crop growg on American soil and 2 third of all the cotton in foreign 
mills comes out of American gins, America: manufacturers get exceedingly nervous 
if a few dusky Egyptian planters decide to make it lentils and beans this year 
instead of cotton. 


The reason is that there is cotton and cotton. The kind that rows under 
Egypt's desert sun has the longest, finest fibers of any in the world, except the 
Sea Island cotton which grows in small quantities in the Test Indices. American 
mamifacturers like to use it for cord tires and tire fabric, and it is also used 
in making very fine cotton goods. 





The Egyptian government, which regulates all agriculture, through the simple 
fact thet it can turn off the water in its irrigation canals by a mere twist of the 
wrist, Occasionally deems it advisable to take a tuck or two in the cotton acreage. 

i This has been done at least twice in the last ten yoars, U. S. Department of Com 
ig merce Officials say. And now, they claim, restrictions have been proposed for 
lt the 1926 crop which rill be planted this spring. 


a J A statemert of Secretary Hoover to a congressional committee investigating 

3 foreign monopolies that control American necessities is as follows: 

an 

54 “ "The motive behind the restriction of acreage may be attributable tc one of 

8 two reasons, or possibly both. Cotton in Egypt is raised under irrigation depend- 
us ing on the reservoirs of the uppor Nilo, and from time to time there are shortages 
a of water, and we may consicer this the cause. However, there appears io be no 

: : such condition existing at the present time, and thore is reason to believe that 

2 { ® the intention to restrict acreage during the coming season is based upon the desire 
ef ' to influence prices," 


Although the United States raises a small amount of Egyptian cotton of its 
own in Arizona and California, it has not been as popular as the imported kind, 
Spinners claimed the American long staple or pime cotton could not be worked as 
well because it was not as carefully handled «s that from Esypt. At any rate the 
demand tapered off, and the production of pima cotton dwindled from over ninety 
thousand bales in 1920 to about four thousand in 1924, 












There is no real reason why the United States shonld be denendent on Beypt 
for this product, in case of need. The climate and length of soason in Arizona 
is very much as it is in Egypt. It is a question of labo, and of prices. Pima 
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cotton coats more to produse as it requires greater care. FEegypt hes cheap labor 
and can compete successfully in spite of transportation :-r&fises. 





The prosperity of Egypt fluctuctes with its cotton, the most important crop, 
It is believed by people who have observed conditions that the government manages 
this goose which lays the golden ceg with utmost carc. ‘hen cotton prices go 
low, Egypt restricts the srea to be planted the next season, until prices climb 
up .gain. When they go high, the government attcmpts to pog the price by buying 
in the market and doling it out in wise quantitics. 


. Whatever blame my attach to Zeypt, it myst be remembered thit it is a 
country that has to maintain itsclf on artificial stor suoply because it practi- 
cally never rains. It must exercise great economy to bring comparative economic 
comfort to the 14,000,000 people that crowd the narrow valley of the Nile. Al- 
though the area under Egyptian rule is over 300,000 square miles, only a little 
over 12,000 square miles is aratle. 


It is alw.ys possible to incre se this farm land by more extensive irriga- 
tion, limited of course by the amount of watcr the Nile con supply. Thousands 
of years before the time of Christ, and back in the days of Tutankhamen, irriga- 
tion wis precticed in Egypt. ractically the same old system was used until re- 
cent times, and under the rule of Great Britain it was developed to its greatest 
heights. 


The Nile is a grext artery that keeps Egypt alive. It begins in the heart 
of Africa at Vigtoria Nyanza and flows almostdue north to the Mcditerrencan, a 
total distance of about 3500 miles, or farther than from New York to San Francis- 
co. In about the last 1000 miles of its vast journey it is not augmented by a 


single tributary stream. 





Although the most selfish methods of Egypt could never tring on an cconomic 
crisis in the United States, still they could cause 2 tenporstyediscomfort in 
manufacturing fields. f the boll weevil should be conquered at some future time, 
the fine long Sea Island cotton might again be grown in the Carolinas as it once 








was. 
% 
Bringing cotton to the United States is like carrying coals to Nowenstle, 
but it is, as has been said, a matter of the kind of cotton. China, India, Peru 
& and Mexico also send us some of their cotton, which finds its way into blankets, 
a wool mixtures and cheap yarns. 
| . BENDING OF RADIO WAVES CAUSES "FREAK" TRANSMISSION 


S| Bending of the radio wives in the upper atmosphere, in somewhat the same way as 
| a beam of light is bent when crossing 4 hot stove or highly heated ground, is 

x responsible for many of the curious and appirently contradictory effects observed 
in radio transmission with short waves, according to William G. Eaker and Chester 

W. Rice, of the research laboratory of the G@néral Electric Company. Just as the 
bending of light waves over a desert sometim.s brings into view objects far beyond 
the horizon, and produces a mirage, when the radio waves arc bent it may be possible 
to hear Sigmals from a distant station thoush nearcr receiving sets cannot detect 
them. 
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"Experiments in short-wave (i. e. 60 to 15 meters) transrission mide during 
the past two years have definitely brought to licht many peealinrities which awe 
entirely unexpected as extensions from cur many years otf lont-wave experience,’ 
said Mr, Baker. "Until recently any announcement of long-distance short-wave trans- 
mission was put down as an unexplained freak by the average radio man, and dismissed 
from his mind. As the number of such reports increased, we could no longer be 
content to dismiss them 2s freaks. We were forced to atrandon our preconceived 
notions as to what normal short-wave transmission should be. 





"As a typical example of the ers of short-wave transmission, let us 
Seserese the experience obtained with a 5 kv., 30 meter trensmi tter. Here the 





, signal strength rapidly decreases” as we lsave the trensmiiter and reaches the lower 
' useful limit at about 70 miles. ‘This short ranze is wntt pre he called the *. ex- 
pected value as viewed from 0 our lonz-wave expericrnce. If now re contime to 
ereater distances the sigenal remains out arti? » perch ao .roximateiy <30 miles, 

where the day signal unexpectedly becomes ctrong again. 

"Continuing to greater distances wo find the sienal gradually falline off in 
intensity and reaching the limit in the vicinity of £500 miles ty day. On a summer 
night the signal does not reappear after the 70 miles extinction until we aro 
approximately 2000 miles from the transmitter, efter wal ch the signal falis off 
gradually to a very low value at 750C miles." 

These effects, which. vary in amount according to the wave lenzth and power of 
the transmitting station, 2re explained by the investizetors as being due to the 
presence high up in the atmosphere of a layer of free electrons, of which the 
atoms of matter are mppoees to be mads. Nearby receiving se%s hear the transmitt- 
ing station by the direct waves as these go out in 111 airections from the aerial, 
but these waves thet rise in the air enter this slectron layer, and ere refracted 
so that they are bent downwards wain. However, the waves woich uneenh almost 
or entirely vertically are not refracted, and so sre not brought back to the 
earth, and the 450 mileday Aanit reoresents the line reached by the waves which 
have just been far enough from the vertical to be refracted. At night time the 
layer of free electrors is .t > greater altituwie and so the nearest return of tne 
"sky wave", ag it is termed, ic farther than in the day. 

* Fading, the bane of the broadcast listener's existence, may be caused 


when the sky wave comes back to earth within the limit of the ground wave, 
causing irterference betreen the two. However, as the work of Mr. Baker and Mr. 

% Rice has revealed some of th 8 laws whic rn the short waveec, it may now de 
possible to design sets which will give tho best transmission between two 


a particular points. 


bh 
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“* BODY MAY PUY UP WITT PEFECLTVE DIFT 
* Evidence that the bodies of men end animals cre not onits so exacting in 


- their protein food demends as diochemists had supposed is rbtainca from importent 
‘ experiments in nutrition performed eat the UVuiversity of Illinois, by Irs. William 


4s C. Rose and Gerald J. Cox. 


The experiments resulted in successful use of an artifici.l product to replace 
histidine, which was previously thought to be one of the 20 mildirs stones of pro- 
tein essential for the growth and devcslopment of men ani animaic. 
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The fundemerntal row miterials for the survival, srovth and re reduc tion of 
animals have been grouped unter four heada; sufficicnt fat or sugors to supely 
energy for bocy heat aud locomoticn; + stall amount of metailic salts; accessory 
substances, kuowmm 15 the vitumiuss: and nitrogenous materials containing some of 
each of the 20-odd "“anino-acids" of whica tn wmnneitas are constructed. 


Hitherto, aninmols fed on artificial dicts lacking one or more of the amino- 
acids, failed to develop pronerly. Dr. Rose @emonstrated. however, that exneri- 
mental laboratory; animals reached miturity if insted of histidine a substance 
Similar but lacking the cherictcristic amino froup, Was exten. 

"This is the first time that a synthetic gre oduct, devoid of 2n amino group; 
successfully replaced histidine", Dr. Ross explairod. "Growth, while not so 
rapid, was decided." 
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Presumably, the successful substitute, Arad’ 
amino group from other amino-a dds in the art: 
The discovery may te of twofold :, it is poixtec out. 
Proteins classed as "incomplots", suc ks thiee of the cssen- 
tial amino-acids, my be remlerca adequate from the mutritional point of view, 
by the addition of relatively simple compounds. Aecin, future cconomic or wricel- 
tural conditions may render it oxpediont to mamafacture fooi proteins, iastead of 
waiting for the process to bo carricd on natureliy by plants. Ir such an event, 
the synthetic chemists now know thxt substances approximating, but rot duplicating 
the natural materials, way be advouate for maintrining the health and functiontie 
of the body. 
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rticaular intertst in view of the fect that histidine is a 
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PEE AND STLKEVORM DISEASTS MAY Bk POUGET WITH OXYGEN 


Diseases of bees, siilworms, fishes and even plants, caused by the mimite one- 
celled animals aeies as protozoa, miy ve benished by means of the common clement 
oxygen pg under pressure, according te D>. L. R. Cleveland of the Harvard 
University Medical School. Preparation of immunizing cultures against certain 
diseases, ridding stored nvts and grain of ins bem. end the study of the life-ro 
lations between the protozoa in the bodies of animals and the animals that thus 
harbor them, are other problems suggested soe year may be sought by means of 


oxygen under pressure, 


One of the most traublesome and expensive dise 
points out, is caused dy a certain orotozoun species 
studies that infected insects can be placed in bottles of pure onmygen at moderatel; 
high pressures without harm to the insects tut thet after this treatment the 
protozoa are all dead. He therefore suggests this treatment for protozoan-plesued 
silkworm colonies, and for bee "nvclei", consisting of a quem and a few workers, 
with which a hive is usualiy started when a choice bee strain is to be introduced. 


ases of silkworms, Dr. Cleveland 
. He hes found in his earlier 
c 


After pointing out the possibility of obtaining protozoan-free plants and 
insects for the purpose of making a study of certain puzzling plant diseases, Dr. 
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Cleveland brings his argument closer to-:san;. stating: "It has teen reported that | 
flagellates producing a disease in plants may, ofter nassaze throwh an invertebrate 
(insect) and a vertebrate host (lizard), acquire pathogenic properties for a mamnal. 
Oxygenation will perhaps give us uninfected tut susceytidle hosts to work wita, 
which will enable us to determine beyond question the possivle method or methods of 
infection in nature." 


Dr. Cleveland's earlier work on the effects of oxygen on protozoa and treir 
‘ insect: hosts won him half of the anmurl prize of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at its meeting in Nashington during she holiday week in 1924. 
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SUPERSENSITIVE INDIVIDUALS GFI .STHMA FROM LIGHT 


ma 


The fairy story princess who spent a miserable night because of « pea concealed 
under the nine mattresses in her bed was no more sensitive than some everydey 
human beings. 


et 


In the laboratories of Dr. W. W. Duke, hay fever and asthma 2re being studied, 
and he has shown that an individual may ve scnsitive to Light or.to certain tom- 
peratures, just as hay fever victims are sensitive to ragweelt polien or otuner 
proteins. 


es 


Dr. Duke his illustrated with human patients how weals can be produced in a 
very few moments on the body of a person who is sensitive to heat or cola or light, 
end he has shown how such exposure to a physical agent my leac to asthaa or to all 
the symptoms of anaphylactic shock. 


but only to a definite small range of temperature, 15 from tea to fourteen defress 
* i above freezing. These patients showed no sensitivity to a temperature cround the 
© 4 freezing point. Ice could be pressed against their skin without producing abnormal 
ss effects. Yet a shcrt exposure of an area otf the skin to a slightiy higher temper- 
.- ature produced ugly weals. 


y Persons are sometimes sensitive, Dr. Dvke finds, not to many dsgrees of cold 
| 


§ This type of case has been little studied anc is almost unknown to the aver 
= | age physician. No cure is known for it. The person who is sensitive to a preteina 
can be treated with gradvally increasing doses of the toxic substance until his 
tolerance is mich greater, but the psticnt who is supcrsensitive to lisht or heat 
must always avoid the particul::r typs of radiation that poisons him. 











 ' The condition, which is known to medical scicnecc 1s alleigy, may ve produced 
‘a not only by pollen proteins and radiations; but rliso by smokes, meat and fish 
proteins, and fish glue. There are a nmumber of theorics 18 to the cause of allergy, | 
Dr. Duke explains, but so frr none has been substantiated. 












4A little village in the wilds of British Columbia has a mseum of Indian art 
and craftmanship, founded by an Indian chicf. 
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BABTES DISPLAY TEMTER‘MINT FH PRRSONALIVY TEST 


That children as yount as two and three years of zge can be sorted out accord- 
ing to emotional temperament, has been shown by an eryperiment with 100 child-en 
from two to six years old, conducted by Ir. Leslie R. Marston, at the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station at the University of Iowa. 


The exneriment, arin has just been rcported, shows that the two year 7d, 
wno can scarcely tal, is nrlready doveloped into a personality type so marked + 


es character that habitual emotional reactions may de erpetted. 


—.- 


a 


’ Dr. Marston classifies the young subjects of his experiment into introvert and 
extrovert types, a division commonly used in analyzing character, an extrovert of 


any age expresses his emoticns in actions, he exsi2ins, while the introvert inhib- 
iis eupreasion and uses his emotional energy within his own body. 


The term introvert, "turned inward" suggests the p:rson whose center of atten- 
tion is himself. According to the rating scale, the introvert is habitually self- 
conscious and easily emverrsssed; he is reserved andi prefers to work and play 
alone, is sensitive, mcdest,. and yields to others rather then oppose them. de is 
Careful and good at detrnils, dcliberative, slow, and tends to stay in a rut and 
avoid new situxctions. He wnderestimates his own bility, is moody and worries. 
Tuc extrove-t, whose emotions and thouzhts are "tunned outward", has the opposite 
characteristics. 





ee Ty 


nnn es -2008t- —enay 


The children were rated in 20 traits according to this scale, in addition to 
the introverts and extroverts, so:e of the children were classed as an in-between 
type, called by Dr. Marston the wabiverts--"turned both vays"--who are introvert 
in some particulars, extrovert in others, but less oxtrome in their reactions than 


the true introverts and extroverts. 


EAM, 


To verify the rating, Dr. Marstonsubjected the children to test situations, 
For instance, to test the child's degree of agerression, Le was left alone ina 
room with a stranger - the experimenicr - who had an interesting toy. At first 
the experimentcr paid no attention to the chilc, then smilod and finally, if nec 
essary, invited him to play with the toy. By means of a stop watch, he timed the 
child's reactions, at the same time making notes of the child's movements and 
pe | remarks. Introverted children moved away or stood still, some even refusing the 
3 ry most urgent invitations. Childrej of the extrovert type came nt cnce to tie toy 
: and in friendly spirit said, "Helio". Similar tests were sivon on other points 
and the children were found to behave consistently according to their personality 
types. 








s Dr. Marston does not speculate 1s to whethbr the personality types are inborn 
or acouired through social cxocrience after birth, but states that boys tend to 

be more extroverted than girls, thot extroversion decreises with age, and that 

the type reactions may be modivied with training. 


NEV INSESTICIDSZ MANE YITH AIR 


Consternation among ma bre pests of southern California is expected to 
follow the introduction of calvium cyanide, e new death-dealer whican appears to be 
the most powerful 2gricultural poison yet kmewn. Information just relensed by 
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Dr. Robert W. Poindexter, cyanide chemist, indicates thet 2 long period of indust- 
rial research has now put calciun cyanide into the commercial arena. The proauct 
as now made in southern Californin is prepired largely from the nitrogen of the 
air and from natural gas. 

Recent field tests show th-t calcium cyanide is mach more potent than pure 
hydrocyanic acid, or prussic .rcid, heretofore considered the ultimate 1CO:per cent. 
cf toxic power. This unexpected result co far is not explained. After one test of 
cilcium cyanide this winter in an orange grove, wheres 2 very resistant strain of 
scale insects was infesting the folixge, only two tugs were founi alive among 
over 3000 insects sctvally counted. This record is especially encouraging to 
growers who have found the scale pests gradually developing immunity to regulor 
doses of hydrocyanic acid. As one orehardist susrests - “the ancestors of the 
scale have been killed su often thet their proreny don't mind it any more." 

Calcium cyanide, while theoretically appearing to be a simple preparation to 
the ordinary chemist, is impossible to make in any ordinory way. By combining 
calcium carbide with hydrocyanic ncid, however, 2 light trorn powder is secured 
and this substrnce has the remarkable power of pouring out a verttable wave of 
poison gas rhen it is merely exposed to common air. Funig2ztors simply blow tue 
poison in a dust cloud under the regular orehord tent; and whatever eninal was 
living under the tent dies, regardless of whether it be 9 scale insect, a luckless 
owl or an itinerant rooster. 


$~cCo fw 
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APES AND MAN UNTANGLED BY SOVERNMENT SCIZNTIST. 


Just where the higher apes belong on the zcological family tree, and cxactly 
that names we have a right to call these hairy cousins, has been the subject of an 
exhaustive study by Dr. Cc. W. Stiles of the U. S. Public Health Service, whe hes 
just completed a 150-page treatise on the subject. 


"This may look like a question of interest only to zoology professors," said 
Dr. Stiles, “but the exact opposite is the case, The study was undertaten in the 
first place because of its very great practical importance. Apes and monkeys are 
indispensable nowadays in the experimental study of ‘wran discases, and - great 
deal of confusion and some pessibly dangerous mistakes can be caused in medical 
and bacteriological circles when the same name is friven by different men to entire- 
ly distinct species of apes, one of which night be very susceptible *to a given 
disease ard the other immnc. So a straightcning up of the whole situation was 
necessary, if we are renily to know what we are talking about. 


"My survey of the literature on apcs and monkeys took me back to the year 
1551," Dr. Stiles contimed. "The coufusion of names beran tnen, and it has not 
been straightened out yet. Not merely apes tut the nrman species also, were invole 
ved by the earlier writers, who lived long before “arwin and so far ~s I know 
never gave a thought to evolution. Some of them listed apes as a kind of men, oth 
ers considered certain types of men as apes. Zven as Inte as 1829, a freak human 
being who was discovered was described and pictured as an ape. 


"One interesting side-light on this citurtion is afforded by the name of the 
tig East Indian apo, the orang-utan. 'Orsnz' is a Malay work meaning ‘intelligent 
being'; it is applied not only to man and the orang=-ntan, but also to tne elephant. 
Roughly, it may be said to mean 'man!, 'Utnn' means 'of the roods!'. 'Orang-utan! 
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Que carly scientifie name of tne oreng-utwz 


therefore means 'man of the woods’. 
4A leterr 


was a literal translation of the Malay into detin: "domo sylvaticus". 
but only slightly freer translation was mde by P. T. Farnum, his ‘wild man of 


Borneo! wos simply an orang-utan." 


In order to end the confusion of noms «mong these animals, Dr. Stiles has 
decided to cut the Gordinn knot, and instead of trying to determine exactly 
which ones among the miny names thit have been given to them shoul¢ be applied to 
the various species, he will appeal to the International Comitiee on Zovlogical 
Nomenclature to authorize the use of mmmes om which no conflict in use exists. 


GOVERNMENT GEOLOGIST SEEKS OIL IN ALASZA 


Oil in the Arctic is the objective of Dr. Philip S. Smith of the U. S. Geol- 
ogical Survey, wro has just left for Alaska to contimme kis survey of the Covern- 
ment's great oil reserve on the shores of the Arctic Scoan. According to present 
plans, the psrty will make a 700-mile trip overland with dog sledsées from Nenana, 
the northern termimai of the Alaska Railrood, toe Kotzcbuec, on an arm of Bering 
Strait, and thence northeastward across the unexplored Arctic coastal plain aad 
adjecent regions. From April until September they will be wholly oni of touch with 
Civilization, and will hive to subsist entirely on supplies which they will cirry, 
plus what game the country affords. 


"Of course there is oil there," Dr. Smith told a representative of Science 
Service. "There is a great deal of it, if our explornticns during the past two 
years mean anything. But we rmst not immediately jump to the conclusion that the 
Navy is sure of fuel in unlimited supplics, If you will look at the map you will 
see that there are some very difficult problems to be solved before we can get the 
oil out. 


"Even though the best indications we have found so far are near the sea, it is 
unlikely that tankers can be used to carry the oil. ‘That part of the Arctic is free 
of ice for only about onc month in the year, and not entirely free oven then, 
Moreover, there are no harbors, and large ships h=ve to lic ot lerst a mile off 
shore. That would mean an almost impossible job of storage and loading, and 
would require a whole navy of tank ships. 


"I am not intending to throw cold water, however, If we discover oil in 
large enough quantities to justify it--and thst would reouire very large quantitics 
--the railroad could be pushed through, or a pipe line tuilt. But a pipe line would 
present problems of its own. The mean arnusl temperature of that region is only 
ten above zero, and the line would probably have to be kept hented at frequent 
intervals, or the oil would become too thick to flow. Fortunately, there is a 
good deal of bituminous coal up there, so we probably would not have to burr some 
of the oil to heat the rest. However, all this is speculation as to the future; 
what we havo to do just now is first catch our oil." 


According to Dr. Smith, the Arctic slope of Alaska is not a very exciting 
country. For seventy-five or eighty miles inland from the coast, it is flat 
tundra, more or less marghy and traversed dy slow, meandcring rivers. ‘hen there is 


-a@ rise, a sort of low piedmont, sloping up to the foot of the interior mountain 


range. This region more or less resembles parts of Oklahoma and eastern Colorado, 
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xcept that the vegetation is deminatcd by cow Lea msee miosses and lachtns, insteac 
ef the grass of the Plains states. The principal lacge gase is caribeu ca the 
lower levels, and mountain sheep as one gets up into sreeter altitudes. 
3 
. 
. 
MUCH TIMBFR LAND NOW LYING TLusk 
‘ ‘ 
* Despite the efforts of the U. S. Government in the past half century tc en- 

, NW courage forests, 81 million acres of land suitable only for timber growvh are nov 
‘i 


+ a) 

vu i 
lying idle. This denuded area, moreover, is chiefly in the East where the lumber 
i is most needed for manufactures. 


Forest Service. Without 


But this is not to the discredit of the nitee States 
itsaid, the figure would have been mack worse. The forectry service has taken 
great strides towards conservation since Ir. Franklin RB. Hough began his research 
and educational program of reforestasten and vrotuction in 1876, the sumicentenaijal 


of which will be celebrated thic year. 


A half-century ago: there sere no Goverurent-orned forests set aside for conser- 
vation. Today 2l per cent. of the 470 million acres of forest land in the Ynited 
States is owned by the public--nation, state, or municivality, reports Villian E. 


Greeley, chicf forester. 


We use forest products in such a multiplicity of ways that they are a creat 
drain upon our forests--in pencils, paper, turpentine, resin, soap, shoes, automo— 
biles, boats, and even in artificial silk. As the popuicticn goes uphill our fom 
ests go downhill. Four times 1s fast as the forests can be repienished, they ara 


5 | teing ceplietcd. Two hundred and fifty sillion trees of average size are cut every 
| year, Or an area equal to Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New dersey put torether. 
A large amount of this lumber is used by nersp-pers, for it takes 15 acres of spruce 
& 


trces to make the paper for one Sunday ecition of a uetropolitan newspaper, 


44 Mr. Crecley sces as one holp to the situation the makine of forestry a part 
of diversificd agriculture, that is, forest aeiekies on ferms and the practical 
instruction of farmers in forestry. Already 150 million acres of forest lard-~-nerrm 
oh on ly one third the total for the entire country--is in farm holiings. Fifteen statcs 
now maintain forest nurseries from which small trees ere furnished at nominal cost 
to farmers and other landowners desirinz to plant then. 
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- NEW RAYS FILL UNKNOW GAP 


| Another gap in the spectrum of radiation, which includes light, X-rays, radio 
waves, anc the very short rays investigated by Millian, his now been filled, it ras 
announced recently by Wynr Williaas of the "ni-versity of North Fales. He has been 
a making investigations of sparking between electroles anil %ccidentally found the new 
. rays, which are believed to fill part of the cap between the longer, %-+rays and the 
short ultra violet rays, which lie beyond the viclct in the chasis Neoealaae Tt is 
stated that the new rays will penctrate air for severil meteors and will ¢e through 
thin celluloid films, but are stopned by solids such as gold leaf and even thin iica 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIEW 


FOOD, NUTRITION AND EFALTY by E. V. Mecelium end Nina Simonds. Baltimore, 
Md. Published by the authors. $1.00. 


In this handy volume the pioneer of the newer knowledge of nutrition gives 
in simple language the fundamental principles ot dietetics and their application 
to the daily dietary. Those who need to know what has recently been learned 
by experimentation about vitamins and baienced rations will find it here stated 
succinctly and conservatively. The chapters on "How to Reduce Weight" and “How te 
Increase Weight" will serve to save the reader from the folly of feod faddists 
and fakes. A zo0od book for the open shelves of sci.ool or public iibrary. 


E. E. SLOSSCN 


OUR FFAR COMPLEXES. By Edward H. Williams and Errest B. Hoag. Indianapolis. 


-Bobbs Merrill. 1923. $2.50. 


The unfortunate orominence of natural and morbid fears in the lives of mman -» 
beings is here discussed. The book is written in simple language, to explain to the 
layman the glands and their relatior. to emotion, also the theories of Freud and 
Coue, and other therapeutic measures. One puzzling paradox appears at the end cf 
the book, The authors here point out that the tearful person is to a large degree 

a victim of morbid self interest and advise him to transfer his interests to other 
people and other thines. Which leaves us wonderines whether a 300 page discourse 

on fear mechanisms and remedies is not a contracictory prescription if recommenced 
to the fearful reader. 


Plant life cannot exist more than 600 feet below the sea, but animal life 
is found at depths of almost four miles. 
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The four chief causes of death in the United States, in order, are: heart 
diseases, pneumonia, cerebral hemorrhage and softening, and cancer. 


The Egyptian pyramids were buildings usec for burial, but the Mexican pyra- 
mids were only foundations for miidings. 
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The ultra-microscope, which uses ‘yvltra violet instead of ordinary light, 
is aiding in the study of invisible disease gcrms. 
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When anthracite coal was first taken from the Pennsylvania beds, it was un- 
popular because people tried to burn it like soft coal. 








